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There are two varieties of adolescent 
doubters which are of special interest to the 
Sunday School teacher. There is the boy 
who talks about his doubts and seems to 
take pleasure in parading them. There is 
the other lad who says little about doubts 
but harbors them in the recesses of his soul. 
Perhaps the latter is the more stubborn 
lad to deal with, for he may be doing more 
real thinking than the one who informs 
you that he does not believe. 

The following method of handling such 
cases is submitted by Rev. A. H. McKinney, 
Ph.D., in the Westminster Teacher. 

i. Give the boy every opportunity to express 
his doubt. Such expressions as, "You must 
believe," "You are very wicked to talk that 
way," should never be thrown at an adolescent 
doubter. 

2. Sympathy. He who is to help a doubter 
must enter into a genuine sympathy with him 
in his doubts. This is one reason why persons 



who never doubted, or who settled their doubts 
long ago, are ill adapted to this delicate task. 

3. Facts. The adolescent doubter is in 
possession of facts, more or less — often much 
less than he fancies. If he had more real knowl- 
edge it would be better for him. He doubts, 
not because he knows so much, but because he 
knows so little. Hence he should be supplied 
with facts, and still with more facts. 

4. Expressional activity. Instead of en- 
deavoring to argue a boy out of his doubts, 
put him to do those things which he knows he 
ought to do. He believes certain truths, he has 
a standard of morals; encourage him to live up 
to what he believes. This very activity will 
lead him into experiences in which it will be 
easier for him to believe. 

5. Example. Truth incarnated is the sort 
of truth that appeals most to an adolescent 
doubter. "We did not pay much attention 
to your sermons, but we did watch how you 
lived," said a man full grown to the pastor of 
his boyhood days. All boys read actions more 
keenly than words. 
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How to Wake Up a Church 

Writing in the Homiletic Review, Henry 
A. Stimson. D.D., offers the following sug- 
gestions, which he has gleaned from a treatise 
on how to speed up business: 

1. Have confidence in existing things, in 
the material and the means available. 

2. Discover the obsolete — which means not 
holding on to methods and persisting in the use 
of equipment simply because they once had 
value or were used by predecessors. 

3. Have a clear vision of the purpose to be 
accomplished. Men need to know what they 
are about, whether in churches or in shops. 

4. Be careful to be in the most favorable 
mental and physical condition when you work 
at your problem. Put it aside when you are 
tired, driven, worried, or perplexed. Power 
lies in concentration. 

5. Remember that every new ruling or 
decree must be adapted primarily to those who 
are to use it, to the many rather than the few. 
Thinking is fatiguing and delays action. Hence 
the necessity of the obvious and the small 



value of the obscure when many are concerned. 
The novel scheme is attractive only when it is 
simple. 

6. Recognize the need of effective co-opera- 
tion. Secure at the outset the few who will 
approve and advocate the new thing; that will 
win the many, who will then accept it on its 
face value and find pleasure and profit in adopt- 
ing it. The day of playing a lone hand has 
gone by. Shrewdness in business methods is 
only the organizing of human nature. 

7. Think your plans through in advance. 
Use alone will develop certain defects about 
them. They will inevitably need modification. 
But one's nerve will be badly shaken if he finds, 
when his idea is trotted out and hitched up, 
that it will not work in harness. 

8. Guard against failure to keep the labor 
wisely employed and the capital invested from 
lying idle. This is the point at which most 
young enthusiasts break down. To get every- 
body at work is a brave task and raises cheers; 
but to keep everybody at work is akin to crea- 
tion, and commendation only attends the 
finished task. 
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Alcohol and Crime 

Writing in the American Journal of 
Sociology, George E. Howard, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, presents certain sta- 
tistics on this subject : 

Of the 13,402 convict cases investigated by 
the Committee of Fifty (1905) in seventeen 
prisons scattered throughout twelve states, it 
was found that 6,694 of the crimes, or one half 
of the total number, were wholly or in part in- 
duced by intemperance. In 4,179 cases, or 
31.18 per cent of the total, alcohol was the 
"first" or principal cause; and in 2,261 cases, 
or 16.87 per cent of the total, it was the sole 
cause of the felony. 

The experience of France shows that the 
curve of crime rises or falls with the production 
and consumption of wine. Failure of the 
vintage in the years 1853-55, r^i 1867, 1873, 
1878-80 "was attended by a remarkable diminu- 
tion of crime (assaults and wounding)" while 
there was an increase of crime in the years when 
vintage was abundant. Wine, as well as spirits, 
thus proves to be a serious offender. 

Contrary to what might be expected, the 
largest percentage of alcoholic criminals is 
yielded by the "occasional drinkers," the next 
largest by the "social drinkers," while at the 
bottom of the list are the habitual or "excessive 
drinkers." 

During the official year ending April 3, 1913, 
the Court of Domestic Relations in Chicago 
disposed of 3,699 cases, of which 2,432 were for 
family separations. Among the causes of these 
latter excessive use of intoxicating liquors 
held first place with 46 per cent; while but 12 
per cent was charged to the next highest cause, 
namely, immorality of the husband. 

Insanitary Conditions of Labor 

In an editorial Collier's reaches the "bed- 
rock basis of good work" for which the 
church along with other agencies must 
tirelessly contend: 

To get work out of horses one must give 
them a chance to rest and to keep clean. 
Farmers have known this for some time, 
and now the changes of war are spreading 
the same truth into other fields. If men 



are going to do their best in driving rivets 
on the Delaware, or in putting up beef for 
our armies they must have lodgings that 
would not sicken an animal. Getting the 
vermin out of the logging camps took the 
sting from a deal of the I.W.W. agitation in 
the Pacific Northwest. British seamen 
face the submarines with even more of their 
traditional dogged courage because their 
new, standard cargo ships have cabins and 
bunks for the crew, not crowded up under 
the bowsprit, but decently spaced in the 
main hull. When the New York street 
railways took on women conductors it 
became necessary to have some sort of places 
where they could wash and eat lunch 
without being driven to the corner saloons. 
Now that attention is forced to these 
facts, it is being found that plumbing facili- 
ties, fit places for eating and sleeping, and 
recreational resources are the bed-rock basis 
of good work. The horrors of war will 
teach us to cure some of the horrors of peace. 

The Attitude of the Public to 
Crippled Soldiers 

The following statement has been issued 
recently by Douglas C. McMurtrie, director 
of the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled Men: 

We must count on the return from the front 
of thousands of crippled soldiers. We must plan 
to give them the best possible chance for the 
future. The government will provide the best 
of surgical care and special training for self- 
support. But whether this really puts the dis- 
abled man back on his feet in the community 
depends on whether the attitude of the public 
operates as a help or a hindrance. 

The American Red Cross desires to enlist 
the assistance of the clergy of the United States 
— in their joint r61es of personal advisers and 
leaders of community opinion — in promoting 
sound doctrine on these four points: 

1. To convince the public that the cripple is 
not helpless but capable of being restored to 
complete independence if trained and placed in 
the right line of work. 
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2. That it is no kindness to encourage the 
cripple to idleness; that on the contrary every 
influence should be brought to bear to have him 
accept training and prepare for useful employ- 
ment. 

3. That the duty of the community is intelli- 
gently to employ him rather than to expend 
equivalent energy in social entertainment or in 
the expression of unwise sympathy which 
tends more to demoralize than to build up 
character. 

4. To make known to the public in general, 
and to the families of soldiers in particular, the 
remarkable results in the reconstruction of 
crippled men being attained by modern methods 
of medical and social science. The greatest 
terror in war has been the prospect of returning 
home disabled. It is no more than fair that 
mothers should know how little the loss of a 
limb means now to the man who is himself de- 
termined to succeed. 

The Churches Will Pay Their Way 

An important meeting of the Joint 
Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America with the 
various home-missions councils was held in 
New York on September n. The Joint 
Committee made recommendations con- 
cerning fifty-five centers of war production. 
These included shipyards, government ord- 
nance reservations, and a large number 
of miscellaneous centers of war industry. 

The Committee recommended the im- 
mediate assignment of thirty-one whole- 
time community organizers, six whole-time 
pastors, and three women assistants. It 
also proposed to erect, at Nitro, West 
Virginia, a Liberty church, representing all 
the Protestant bodies, and several like 
churches in other ordnance reservations. 
At Nitro it was recommended that there 
should be a chief pastor, a director of reli- 
gious education, and at least one visitor. 
The denominational affiliations of members 
are to be kept separately on the rolls of 
membership, and provision will be made 
for special denominational services when 
required. 



Twenty-two community organizers are 
recommended in established communities 
to assist the existing churches in working 
out the problems involved in caring for 
these thousands of workingmen and their 
families, including not only their religious 
welfare but their health, recreation, pro- 
tection against vice, and other needs. 
Women organizers were suggested for com- 
munities where women have entered the 
factories in great numbers. 

The government is prepared to build the 
churches in the ordnance reservations, 
but the conference took unanimous action 
that the churches should request the govern- 
ment to be allowed to pay for their own 
buildings. This seemed to be both a patri- 
otic duty and a judicious allegiance to the 
historic principles of separation of the 
church from the state, for which American 
Protestantism has consistently stood. The 
Committee was also agreed upon the impor- 
tance of organizing the churches in these 
industrial centers for seven-day service 
and of setting up work to meet the needs and 
point of view of working people. 

Trust Your Class of Boys 

Burr Blackburn, in the Graded Sunday 

School Magazine, says in part: 

I well remember the time I had teaching a 
boy to ride my motorcycle. It was an expensive 
machine, and I did not want it injured. I 
remember how carefully I thought the matter 
over. I put the boy up behind and rode all 
over the city with him, cutting all the shines I 
knew, and beyond any question of doubt I 
gave him a perfect demonstration of how to ride 
a motorcycle — but I wasn't ready to trust him 
on my machine. 

Then I thought of another plan. I would 
give him a lecture on riding a motorcycle. So 
I stood there and explained all about the throttle 
and the spark and the clutch and the carburetor 
until he had a complete knowledge of the whole 
thing — but I was not ready to trust him on it yet. 

I had almost given it up when this idea 
flashed into my mind: "I will get up behind." 
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But that was no good. My presence on the 
rear seat embarrassed him. 

Finally, after I had exhausted every possible 
means and when there seemed nothing else to 
do, I was forced to put the boy on my motor- 
cycle, push him off, and stand there with my 
knees knocking together, expecting him to 
climb a telephone pole any moment. He 
wabbled up the street and around the corner. 
Then I thought I had better run for an ambul- 
ance. But, do you know, he had only been 
gone a few minutes, having ridden around 
several blocks, when I saw him coming up 
from the other direction, riding the thing with- 
out holding the handlebars. 

We give our boys too little responsibility. 
We trust them too seldom. They are not babies 
but are beginning to feel like men. Give them 
men's tasks to do. Trust them. Let your 
class have a definite part in the period of class 
instruction, and let them be largely responsible 
for their activities. 

Needed — A Change of Emphasis 

A writer in the Graded Sunday School 
Magazine makes the following pertinent 
remarks: 

A large part of the world is dreaming just 
now of a new era of democracy that is to dawn 
when the war is over. But let us not delude 
ourselves with the assumption that the new 
democracy for which we are longing will come as 
one of the inevitable results of victory on the part 
of the Allies; for if we do we shall be doomed to a 
very bitter disappointment. For it we shall 
have to surrender some of our venerable preju- 
dices and change some of the customs so long 
current that we have come to regard them as 
sacred. 



One illustration will suffice to show what we 
have in mind. It is perfectly clear that in 
spite of all our fine talk about the supremacy 
of spiritual values, our present civilization, 
so far as the practical aspects of it are con- 
cerned, is built upon the assumption that the 
highest achievement of man is in the accumula- 
tion of material wealth. The men who draw 
big salaries are those who are able to help their 
employers earn big dividends. It is evident 
that even our churches regard the management 
of a business concern as a much higher order of 
service than editing their literature or directing 
their educational, missionary, or church activi- 
ties. If one doubts this proposition, let him com- 
pare the salaries of denominational publishers 
with those of editors and missionary secretaries. 

The only learned professions that are able 
to gain large financial rewards are law and 
medicine. The latter patch up our bodies; 
the former help us to hold on to what we have, 
or to enlarge our accumulations. The two 
vocations that are supposed to exist entirely 
for the development of intellectual and spiritual 
life, namely, the teaching and the preaching 
professions, are at the bottom so far as financial 
compensation is concerned. Thousands of 
college professors receive less than twenty-five 
hundred dollars a year. The average salaries 
of preachers and teachers is considerably less 
than the average wages of carpenters and brick- 
layers. 

No nation that thus lightly esteems the 
work of its teachers and spiritual leaders can 
ever become great in the democratic sense, for 
evidently such a state has not yet learned the 
lesson on the practice of which the attainment 
of true and permanent greatness depends — 
namely, that the chief business of the state is 
not to make money but to make men. 



